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endless rattle of musketry and machine-guns, mighty explosions,
the scream of shells, wounds.

But Dunny had heard the urge to go forward, he did not
linger. As the old mule felt the weight of the limber dragging
on his body, he thrust his stubby feet into the turf and threw his
weight into the task. Stubborn as a mule . . . ye gods ! He
came near to the harassed trench. Men now husbanding their
ammunition and resources called frantically from their insecurity.
The breach between the two brigades had almost been filled.
Small groups of men, after hours of bitter hand-to-hand fighting,
had been able to work up the valley and establish themselves
amid the masonry of Fontaine. The looth Brigade had slowly
but continuously bombed its way down towards the river-bed,
and although no communication had been established, a con-
tinuous line of strong points, thinly held, had been established.
But the German troops were pressing hard upon the left flank
of the 98 th Brigade. From the concealment of deep communica-
tion trenches, too close to enable artillery support, and far too
intermixed with those being grimly held by British soldiers to
permit of machine-gun co-operation, an endless hail of bombs
descended upon the defenders. The dead and wounded piled
high in the narrow trenches. A desperate sortie across the open
ground had been made by an officer with a handful of men, but
it had perished almost as soon as it had risen above the parados.

Without a further supply of ammunition, the little garrison
could not hold on much longer. Dunny plodded on, dragging
his burden. A shell burst above him, a bullet ripped his flank,
but Dunny continued to draw his crazy load across the shell-torn
field.

Fifty yards . . . forty yards ... a machine-gun tore out his
lungs . . * thirty yards ... he was ploughing through the barbed
wire which tore his hocks to the bone . . . twenty yards* . . .
" Old soldiers never die, they only fade away." . . . Dunny was
fading ... ten yards ... a cheer broke from the dry throats of
four hundred men, answered by another from the high ground
to the south. A field-gun had been brought into action from the
chalk quarry and was silencing the enemy's murderous fire which
had for so long cut off reinforcements. Five yards . . . Dunny
toppled into the trench, the limber overturned, and into the
trench were tipped a thousand bombs.

Dunny was fading.    Fifty sweating men, dust-covered and
scarred, in their shirt-sleeves, were fighting for life itself around